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noes jmust ultimately rest, would again become the pro- 
perty of a very few; and mankind would lose the 
greater part of that power which constitutes the es- 
sential difference between civilization and barbarism. 
The artof printing has gone on more and more adapt- 
ing itself to the inercase of our population, during 
the three centuries and a half in which it has been 
exercised in this country. Tlercin consists, perhap8, 
4 en ane a SP) . jone of the mightiest differences between our coudi- 
The art of printing offers one of the readiest and | tion and that of every generation which has preceded 
most forcible illustrations of the advantages that/us, Through that art, no idea can now perish. 
have been bestowed upon the world by scientific} Through that art, knowledge is fast becoming the 
discovery and by mechanical power. 7 1 
there 1s, happily, little occasion how to combat any| the people have gained in the past is secured for the 
wide-spread hostility to machinery, the argument!future. It has established the empire of public 
for its use derived from printing may be very | 
stated. 
It is nearly four hundred years since the art of 


Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three} 
months if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents ;| 
to any part of the United States, for three mouths, il 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. 


- 


“Knowledge is Power.” 





riefly | opinion. 
There is possibly no more striking example of 
at ! ; the manifold combinations of mental labour, of 
printing books was invented. Before that time all | scientific power, of mechanical invention, and of the 
books were written by the hand. There were many : ; 


use of rapid means of communication, than the 
persons employed to copy out books, but they were 


t forces now called into action for the isuse of a daily 
very dear, although the copiers had small Wages.| newspaper. Nor is there any production of literary 
A Bible was sold for thirty pounds in the money oflindustry which more pointedly illustrates the dis- 
that day, which was equal to a great deal more of | tinetiye qualities of printing as compared with writ- 
our money. Of course, very few people had Bibles | ing—the rapidity, the cheapness, and the general 
or any other books. A mode was invented of imi-| diffusion. Let us endeavour to supply 2 rapid 
tating the written books, by cutting the letters ou} sketch of the wonderful organization that is required 
wood, and taking off copies from the Ww ooden blocks, ito produce this ereat eoceneuns of modern society. 

by rubbing the sheet on the back. Soon after, the] The essential characteristic of a newspaper is 
idea was carried further, by casting metal types or! news, It may be philosophical, or critical, or im- 
letters, which could be arranged in words, and sen- aginative; it may pour forth treasures of laseing 
tences, and pages, and volumes; and then a ma-|or eloquence, to live but a few hours, and then be 
chine, called a printing-press, upon the principle of| too readily forgotten ; but no amount of ability will 
a screw, was made to stamp impressions of these| vive it currency if it be deficient in news. It is the 
types so arranged. There. was an end, then, atl emenedive demand for news, embracing every move- 
once to the trade of the pen-and-ink copiers ; be-|ment of human life in every class and every coun: 
cause the copiers in types, who could press off seve-/try, that sets in action the wondrous organization 
ral hundred books while the writers were producing| that produces a daily newspaper. Its ministers of 
one, drove them out of the market. A single printer|}communieation are almost ubiquitous. They are 
could do the work of at least two hundred writers.}jn the police-office, watching the effrontery of the 
At first sight this seems a hardship, for a hundred | detected felon; they are on the battle-fields of 
and ninety-nine people might have been, and pro-| Mexico and the Crimea, to stir our hearts “ as with 
hably were, thrown out of their accustomed employ- 
nent. 
two? 





But what was the consequence in a year or 
Where one written book was sold, a thou- 
sand printed books were required. The old books | 
were multiplied in all countries, and new books were | 
composed by men of talent and learning, because They are at the city feast, where all is blandishment 
they could then find numerous readers. The print-|and turtle ; they are at the coroner's inquest upon 
ing-press did the work more neatly and more cor-|a street-starved pauper. ‘They furnish news to all 
rectly than the writer, and it did it infinitely cheaper.|the world; and they receive news from all the 
What then? The writers of books had to turn| world. 

their hands to some other trade, it is true; but 


jm us 


“ How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest.’ 


The editors of a leading daily paper have the 
type-founders, paper-makers, printers, and book-|not very easy task of glancing over the multitude 
binders, were set to work, by the new art or ma-|of loeal papers from different sections of the United 
chine, to at least a hundred times greater number! States. These are, in ordinary cases, the vehicles 
of persons than the old way of making books em-| from which they obtain their intelligence. Ifany local 
ployed. matter of general interest is to be specially attended 
_ But there is a far more important mode of view-|to, their own correspondent, or their own reporter, 
lug this matter than any consideration resulting out| furnishes the details. Some unexpected event puts 


of the increased employment that the art of printing 
If printing, which is 
a cheap and a rapid process, could by possibility }at Boston or New Orleans on Friday night; and 


Although! common possession of all. ‘Through that art, what) 


the electric telegraph in motion, to tell the world 
of New York, on Saturday morning, what occurred 





the Boston or New Orleans merchant reads on Sa- 


a slow operation, no book, no newspaper, could be; turday morning in a newspaper printed in his own 
Knowledge, | city, some notice of an arrival in New York during 
jupon which every hope of bettering their condition |the hours when he was sleeping. Even the state of 


the weather at different parts of the country is thus 
daily transmitted. But the editors of leading papers 
have to look out for news at a greater distance than is 
comprised in our boundaries. They have to search 
the papers of every land and every people—whether 
|written in English, French, German, Italian, Greek, 
or Turkish. For the New York daily papers the 
lelectric telegraph is “ throwing its shadows” before 
the authentic heralds of “coming events.” For 
|them is the steamer bringing the special correspon- 
dence from the gold-diggings in California, and from 
ithe courts of Europe. For them do the people’s 
representatives make long speeches toempty benches, 
secure that there is a medium of communication for 
unnumbered eyes, although the ears be shut of those 
who listen not to the voice of the charmers. For 
them do public men go into obscure places, and, 
addressing an enthusiastic dinner-table, or a solemn 
convention, speak to the world. For them does 
every discoverer of a private grievance claim pub- 
lic redress. For them is produced, in letters “ to 
the editor,” that great chaotic accumulation of fact 
and theory, of wisdom and folly, of calculation and 
impulse, whose atoms finally resolve themselves into 
a solid mass called public opinion. 

In London, before a newspaper existed, there 
were private gazetteers, who made a living by pick- 
ing up scraps of intelligence in taverns and barbers’ 
shops. ‘This class of persons continued even when 
lthere were newspapers; for the news-letter, as it 

was called, is thus described in the first number of 
the “Evening Post,” issued in 1709:—* There 
|must be £3 or £4 per annum paid by those gentle- 
|men that are out of town for written news, which 
: so far generally from having any probability or 











matter of fact in it, that it is frequently stuffed up 
with a ‘ We hear,’ or ‘An eminent Jew merchant 
has received a letter.’” The same “ Evening Post” 
adds—“ We read more of our own affairs in the 
Dutch papers than any of our own.” Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, who published “ The Intelligencer,” 
| with privilege, in 1663, says that he shall pub- 


a trumpet,” and fill our eyes with tears as they lish once a week, “ to be published every Thursday, 


and finished upon the Tuesday night, leaving 
Wednesday entire for the printing it off.” The first 
advertisement in an English paper appeared in 
1649. 

At the beginning of the present century, the pub- 
lie used to look with wonder upon their “ folio of 
four pages,” and contrast it with the scanty chro- 
uicles of more ancient days. We of the present 
time, in the same way, contrast our newspapers 
with the meagre records of the beginning of the 
century. The essential difference has been pro- 
duced by steam navigation, by railways, by the 
extension of the post, dependent upon both appli- 
cations of steam and by the electric telegraph. The 
same scientific forees and administrative organiza- 
tion that bring the written news from every region 
of the earth, re-convey the printed news to every 
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region. With this certain and rapid intercourse, it 
is not likely that the least enterprising newspaper 
editor would have to repeat the doubt of L’Estrange, 
who says, “ Once a week may do the business: yet 
if I shall find, when my hand is in, and after the 
planting and securing my correspondents, that the 
matter will fairly furnish more, 1 shall keep myself 
free to double at pleasure.” 

It is the external communication so wonderful in 
our own times, we repeat, which has chiefly changed 
the character of our newspapers. When we read 
in a London daily paper the one line—* The Over- 
land Mail—by electric telegraph’’"—we have two 
facts of the highest significance. “The Overland 
Mail” would appear, of itself, a marvel great enough 
for one age. ‘the Overland Mail has brought Lon- 
don within a month, and New York within six 
wecks of Bombay. It has joined India most effee- 
tually to England for all commercial and state pur- 
poses. It gives England the news of India, by the 
aid of the clectrie telegraph, in as little time as 
news was ordinarily received from Vienna at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. The steamer 
and the electric telegraph made the blood of Eng- 
land beat quicker in every heart, when the news- 
papers recorded, on the 13th of November, the 
most sanguinary battle of modern times, fought in 
the Crimea only a week previous. When Marl- 
borough was setting out for his campaign of 1709, 
and so many politicial, if not patriotic, hopes were 
fixed upon the probable issue, “ The Tatler,” then 
a newspaper, had the following paragraph; “ We 
learn from Brussels, by letters dated the 20th, that 
on the 14th, in the evening, the Duke of Marl- 
Lorough and Prince Eugene arrived at Courtray, 





a religious meeting. “The said warrant,” George |the gathering love of the blessed Shepherd of the 
Whitehead says, “was, the next day after its date,|sheep and of the lambs, who came to seek and to 
put into execution by a foolish fellow, whom the save that which was lost, so that none of the timid 
constable got to do it. When the constable had |and fearful ones may be driven from the true fold, 
stripped me above the waist, which he could not/“in the cloudy and dark day,” by any over-driving 
persuade myself to do, but I let them act their/in man’s zeal. “I will feed my flock, and I will 
own cruelty, the fellow, with a long sharp whip, | ‘ause them to lie down; saith the Lord God, | 
laid on so violently, that he cut and wounded both | will seek that which was lost, and bring again that 
my back and breast with long stripes, tearing the} which was driven away, and I will bind up that 
skin, and shedding blood, till some pedple present| which was broken, and will strengthen that which 
cried out to stop him. There was a great number! was sick; but I will destroy the fat and the strong; 
present, it being in a public place, like a market-|I will feed them with judgment.” 
place in the street, and many wept to see their —— 
cruelty ; yet by the Lord’s power, I was enabled For “The Fricnd.” 
cheerfully to bear it all with patience, great com- The Walras and Walras Hunting. 
fort and rejoicing, even in the very time of the ex- (Concluded from page 139.) 
ecution, whereby many were amazed and smitten.| Now comes the struggle. The hole is dashed in 
How many stripes I had, I do not well know; but!mad commotion with the struggles of the wounded 
remember, that marks thereof were to be seen ajbeast; the line is drawn tight at one moment, the 
long time after, both on my back and breast. It|next relaxed : the hunter has not left his station. 
is also very memorable to me, how wonderfully the| There is a crash of the ice, and rearing up through 
Lord by his divine power supported me, even while |it are two walruses, not many yards from where he 
they were inflicting their cruelty and punishment stands. One of them, the male, is excited and seem- 
upon my body; that even then my spirit was raised, | ingly terrified, the other, the female, collected and 
and my mouth opened to sing aloud in praises to|vengeful. Down they go again, after one grim sur- 
the Lord my God, that he counted me worthy tojvey of the field, and on the instant Myouk has 
suffer for his Name and truth’s sake. |changed his position, carrying his coil with him and 
“When the hand of the executioner was stayed ‘fixing it anew. He has hardly fixed it before the 
from beating me, by the ery that was made to stop |pair have again risen, breaking up an area of ten 
him, I told the people that it was a proof of a mi-|fect diameter about the very spot he left. As they 
nister of Christ, paticntly to endure afllictions, per-|sink oyce more he again changes his place. And 
secutions, stripes, imprisonments, according as the|so the conflict goes on between address and foree, 
holy Apostle testifies ; ‘ Approving ourselves as the till the victim, half exhausted, receives a second 
ministers of God in much patience, in afflictions, in| wound, and is played like a trout by the angler’s 
stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults,’ &e. And|reel. ‘The instinct of attack which characterises 





with a design to proceed the day following to Lisle,| while I stood with my stripes and wounds, naked 
in the neighbourhood of which city the confederate} before them, I then told the officers concerned, that 


|the walrus is interesting to the naturalist, as it is 
'characteristie also of the land animals, the pachy- 


army was to arrive the same day.” ‘The account|if they had any more to lay upon me, I was ready|derms, with which he is classed. When wounded, 
of the movement of the great allied generals was|and given up to suffer, it being ¢ the cause of \he riveshigh out of the water, plunges heavily against 
transmitted from Brussels six days after the move-| Christ, for conscience’ sake. 1 may not forget the|the ice, and strives to raise himself with his fore- 
ment had taken place, Courtray being only distant] wonderful power, aid and comfort which the Lord | flippers, upon its surface. As it breaks under his 
forty-six miles; and the important news from|afforded me in that suffering condition, and the|weight, his countenance assumes a still more vin- 
Brussels, of the 20th May, was published in Lon-|contempt my persecutors enviously designed to cast | dictive expression, his bark changes to a roar, and 
don on the 28th, London being distant some two|upon me and our Fricnds, by that sort of punish-/the foam pours out of his jaws till it froths his 
hundred and fifty miles. ‘The distance from Ba-|ment, legally intended against rogues and thieves, | beard. 
laklaya to London is about three thousand miles. | but unjustly inflicted upon me, who was innocent.’ Even when not excited, he manages his tusks 
(To be continued.) After being taken through several towns, he was|bravely. They are so strong that he uses them to 





ae left by the constables, and says, “ Then I rode to/ grapple the rocks with, and climbs steeps of ice and 
Epistle. Halsted and Coggeshall; after that, to Colchester, |land which would be inaccessible to him without 


My dear Friends,--Sit every one of you under|and had divers good meetings in those parts, and their aid. He ascends in this way rocky islands 
your own Vine, and there none shall make you{at Sunbury, and near Nayland aforesaid. The!that are sixty and a hundred feet above the level 
afraid ; and in that ye will bring forth fruit to God| country being alarmed and awakened by my suf-|of the sea; and I have myself seen him in those 
abundantly, to his praise. And as ye abide in the| fering, the people were the more stirred up to come|clevated positions basking with his young in the 
Vine, ye will all become heirs of Christ, and come|to meetings, to see and hear the young man that cool sunshine of August and September. 
all to know the Seed, which is heir of the power of|was so cruelly whipped at Nayland. Many were} He ean strike a fearful blow, but prefers charg- 
the world where there is no end; and heirs of the|tenderly affected and convinced, and the truth of,ing with his tusks in a soldierly manner. I do not 
kingdom, and so possess that. Live in the Seed,}our testimony was the more spread and prevailed ;/doubt the old stories of the Spitzbergen fisheries 
the top-stone, which was before enmity was, in which|so that the dark wrath of man turned to the praise|aud Cherie Island, where the walrus put to flight 
ye will feel unity and virtue, and love and peace|of God, and I had great joy and consolation in|the crowds of European boats. © Awuk is the ion 


—in that keep your meetings. G.F. | Christ Jesus my Lord, for whom I was frecly given of the Danish Esquimaux, and they always speak 
——— up to suffer; and he did powerfully sustain andj of him with the highest respect. L have heard of 


For “ The Friend.” [stand by me therein; glory to his name, and do-|oomiahs being detained for days ata time at the 
Qur ancient Friends were not only true believers| minion be to him forever.” crossings of straits and passages which he infested. 
in the doctrines and testimonies of the gospel, which] How striking and instructive is the devotedness!Governor Flaischer told me that, in 1830, a brown 
the Lord marvellously enlightened their minds to! of those ministers of Christ, in faithfully and con-! walrus, which, according to the Esquimaua, is the 
understand clearly, but they suffered bitterly and | scientiously maintaining the principles and the cause fiercest, after being lanced and maimed, near Uper- 
patiently in their support. George Whitehead,|of truth and righteousness, which the Lord called jnevik, routed his numerous assailants, and drove 
in his twenty-first year, travelling in the work of|them to promulgate to a slumbering and sinful/them in fear to seek for help from the settlement. 
the ministry, held a meeting in an orchard at Nay-|world. Nothing deterred them from advocating! His movements were so violent as to jerk out the 
land ; during which a person came rushing into the|that cause on all occasions which presented as a{harpoons that were stuck into him. The governor 
mecting, and with violence pulled him down while|/duty. There are, we may joyfully believe, thou-| slew him with great difficulty, after several rifle- 
he was declaring the truth, and took him before}sands stiil preserved in the Society, who have not!shots and lance-woumls from his whale-boat. 
one of his adversaries. This persecutor and his son} bowed to any image, but who are oomneientonnty On another occasion, a young and adventurous 
had a warrant drawn, dirccting the constable to}engaged to keep to the same faith, and the same|Tnuit plunged his nalegeit into a brown walrus, but 
have him severely whipped, under the charge of] christian testimonies, whatever suffering they may |starth d by the savage demeanour of the beast, eall- 
being a vagrant, grounded on a notorious falsehood,| have to endure. May they all hold them, and con-led for help before using the lance. The older men 
as he was not found wandering at Nayland, but in| tend for them in the meekness of wisdom, and in| in vain cautioned him to desist. “It is a brown 
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For “ The Friend.” 


walrus,” said they: “Hold back!’ Finding the! just interest ; and endeavour to gain rather than to a oth Attia dienead I feel 
caution disregarded, his only brother rowed for-| expose thy antagonist. Give no advantage in argu- ourth mo. 14th 1753.—1hrough mercy 1 Iee 
ward and plunged the second harpoon. Almost in! ment, nor lose any that is offered. This is a bene-}™Y Way more clearly cast up. _ have not walked 
an instant the animal charged upon the Kayacker, | fit which arises from temper. Do not use thyself enough with full dedication of heart—and have 
ripping him up, as the description went, after the to dispute against thine own judgment, to show wit, been too uneasy under the fiery law that must be 
fashion of his sylvan brother, the wild boar. The’ lest it prepare thee to be too indifferent about what submitted to, for removing all my corruptions. 


story was told to me with much animation; how 


is right; nor against another man, to vex him, or O Lord that thou wouldst animate, enlighten, and 


the brother remaining rescued the corpse of the| for mere trial of skill; since to inform, or be in- 
prother dead ; and how, as they hauled it up on the| formed, ought to be the end of all conferences. 
ice-floes, the ferocious beast plunged in foaming| Men are too apt to be concerned for their credit, 
circles, seeking fresh victims in that part of the sea; more than for their cause —W. Penn. 
which was discoloured by his blood. - 
Some idea may be formed of the ferocity of the 
walrus, from the fact that the battle which Morton! that cylindrical stoves give out the most heat, and 
witnessed, not without sharing some of its danger,| have the best draft, but there are few who seem to 
lasted four hours, during which the animal rushed! know the reason why. They do not seem to be 
continually at the Exquimaux as they approached, | aware, at least, that there is anything in the prin- 
tearing off great tables of ice with his tusks, and ciple of their construction which imparts to them 
showing no sensations of fear whatever. He received) such qualities. Stove manufacturers cannot be ac- 
upwards of seventy lance-wounds ; M: rton counted | cused of professing too much scientific knowledge 
over sixty; and even then he remained hooked by| regarding the best form of stoves, or we would not 
his tusks to the margin of the ice, unable or unwil-/| see so many blunders committed by them in cast- 
ling to retire. The female fought in the same man-| jing so many with square and rectangular furnaces. 
ner, but fled on receiving a lance- wound. | This is especially the case with cooking ranges and 
The Esquimaux seemed to be fully aware of the} stoves—their fire boxes are constructed on wrong 
danger of venturing too near; for at the first onset! principles. 
of the walrus, they jumped back far enough to be| The reason why a cylinder stove gives out so 
clear of the broken ice. Morton described the last! much heat, and tends to produce such a good draft, 
three hours as wearing, on both sides, the aspect of is owing to the sides of its fire box or furnace being 
an unbroken and seemingly doubtful combat. |concave in form. Heat, like light, may be con- 
Having finally, with much daring and adroitness,| centrated by concave mirrors, hence the heat is 
secured their prize, the hardy hunters now journey-| more concentrated in stoves which have cone 
ed homeward, taking with them the more valued} than those which have square fire-boxes. The rec- 
portions. The intestines and a large share of the|tangular form of the fire-box may be more convenient 
carcass were buried up in the cavities of a berg.| for cooking ranges, but there is no excuse for con- 
“As they doubled the little island which stood in| structing the furnace of any parlour, or other heat- 
front of their settlement, the women ran down| ing stove of a square form. 
the rocks to meet them. A long hail carried the} ‘The fire-bricks for lining stoves should be fluted. 
good news, and as the party alighted on the beach,| Bricks with plain surfaces are not so durable as the 
knives were quickly at work, the allotment of the) fluted kind, because the latter tends to prevent the 
meat being determined by well understood hunter-|the adherence of clinker. Some bricks for stoves 
laws. The Esquimaux, however gluttonously they! are actually cast with convex surfaces, as if designed 
may eat, evidently bear hunger with as little diffi-| for scattering the rays of heat, thus exhibiting igno- 
culty as excess. None of the morning party had) rance of the laws of heat. 
breakfasted ; yet it was after ten o'clock at night} Bright metal surfaces do not radiate heat so well 
before they sat down to dinner. Sat down to din-!as dark, dull surfaces, therefore Russia iron in 
ner! This is the only expression of our own gas-| stoves and pipe does not radiate so much heat into 
trolory which is applicable to an Esquimaux feast.|a room as common iron. Those surfaces which 
They truly sit down, man, woman, and child,| radiate heat most efficiently also possess the power 
knife in hand, squatting cross-legged around a for-| of absorbing it, and vice versa. 
midable joint—say forty pounds—and without wait-| As the intensity of heat varies inversely as the 
ing for the tardy coction of the lamp, falling-to like| square of the distance from the radiant point, it is 
college commoners after grace. I have seen many| evident that the nearer the stove is placed to the 
such feasts. Hans’ account, however, of the glut-| centre of the room, or space which it is designed to 


+e 


ted. ‘Why, Cappen Ken, sir, even the children the whole space, and not only so, but a greater 
ate all night. You know the little two year old that! amount of heat will be economized. 

Awiu carried in her hood—the one that bit you) Stove manufacturers have devoted an immense 
When you tickled it?’ Yes. ‘Well, Cappen Ken,! amount of attention to elaborate the surfaces of cast- 
sir, that baby cut for herself, with a knife made out} iron stoves, and to produce an incaleulable amount 
of an iron hoop, and so heavy that it could barely of complicated forms, but not much to produce 


Stoves Economizing Heat—It is well known}: 


ave 
Ve! under. 


ton festival at Etah, is too characteristic to be omit-| heat, the more uniform will be the temperature of 


keep me under it, until its office is finished. 16th.— 
I hope I have felt something of the same healing 
virtue that went forth to him, whose withered hand 
was healed upon stretching it out at the divine 
command. Under the cross springs the crown of 
peace ; but nothing is due to the creature; neither 
is it of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, 
although there is much required of the poor crea- 
ture to do. 20th—Concerned three times in pub- 
lic testimony ; at the lower meeting in the morn- 
ing, in a few words; after which dear Nicholas 
Waln, I thought had a good time, and was fayour- 
ed to lift me up a little therein. I was engaged 
afterwards in supplication, to my comfort. Attend- 
ed Market street Meeting in the afternoon, where I 
was exercised in a close testimony to a libertine 
spirit; believe the meeting in the morning was some 
support to me in this. Nicholas Waln had a pre- 
cious time in the evening meeting, after which | 
was concerned to endeavour to clinch the nail. No- 
thing due to man. 21st—With a reverent, thank- 
ful mind, I may say, it is a holy day, created anew 


>|}by Him that hath the times and seasons in his 


lown power, and wherein I am eased from that 
weight of oppression and sorrow which I have been 
The Lord only be praised, and my poor 
soul be made willing to return to labour again, 
when this graciously-afforded sabbath is past— 
T. Scatter good. 

It is pleasant to recur to the harmony and united 
labour which our beloved and honoured Friends 
were made to partake of, as they kept in the love 
and life of their divine Master. They built one 
another up in their most holy faith, and thereby en- 
joyed the blessings of religious Society. They strove 
to promote one another’s growth and faithfulness in 
the Truth, and were each other’s joy in the Lord. 
Were their professed successors equally baptized 
into the same Spirit of our Holy Redeemer, they 
would also love one another more sincerely and fer- 
vently ; strive to help each other, be tender of the 
exercise of their respective gifts; doing nothing to 
destroy their usefulness in the church of Christ, but 
often praying that all might be strengthened with 
might in the inner man to do the Lord’s will. What 
a joyful state would this be, the devil being cast 
out, and the same travail for the salvation of souls 
to overspread us universally. May the Lord has- 
ten it in his time and way. 

7. 
For 
On the Nervous System. 
(Concluded from page 115.) 
It is a matter also of observation, that the powers 
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lift it, and cut and ate, and ate and cut, as long as| stoves based upon the philosophy of the laws of| of the mind are capable, like those of the body, of 
[looked at it.’””"—Aune's Second Expedition. |heat. We hope that more attention, scientifically, |being strengthened by exercise and cultivation : 
——eo— | will hereafter be devoted to this great and impor- and, further, that not only do the mental faculties 

Conversation. ‘taut branch of American manufactures.— Scientific gradually manifest themselves from the moment of 

Avoid company where it is not profitable or ne-) Aericun, birth onwards; but that the physical development 


cessary, and on those occasions speak little and > of the brain advances proportionally up to a cer- 
last. Silence is wisdom, where speaking is folly, Epistle. tain period. At the period of birth there is a very 


and always safe. Some are so foolish as to inter-| Friends,—Meet together, waiting upon the Lord,|}remarkable difference between the degree of de- 
rupt and anticipate those that speak, instead of|that nothing but the Life may reign among you;| velopment of the human brain, and of that of the 
hearing and thinking before they answer; which is! and that in life, love and wisdom, ye may grow up.|inferior animals. In quadrupeds, for instance, the 
uncivil as well as silly. If thou thinkest twice be-| In the measure of the grace of God, all wait to| brain, according to Wenzel, is fully developed at 
fore thou speakest once, thou wilt speak twice the! guide your minds up to God, All Friends, I do|the moment of the birth of the individual ; contains, 
better for it. Better say nothing, than not to the|lay it upon you to sce that all your meetings be|that is, at that time, all the parts in as perfect a 
purpose, And to speak pertinently, consider both| kept in order. So the Lord God Almighty, keep|state as they are in the adult animal of the same 
What is fit, and when it is fit to speak. In all de-| you all to his glory, in his wisdom to himself.|species; while, with respect to the human species, 
bates, let truth be thy aim, not victory, or an un-| Amen. G. F. {it is asserted by Wenzel, and his statement is cou- 












firmed by the observations of others, that although 
the brain makes continual and rapid advances to} 
its ultimate magnitude and perfect state, yet all the 
parts have not attained their full formation till the 
age of seven years. And this difference is exactly 
what might be antecedently expected, from the com- 
paratively greater degree of intelligence manifested 
by the young of other animals, of the higher orders 
at least, than by the human infant. 

In comparing either individual actions or the com- 
plicated operations of man, with those of other ani- 
mals, it is observable, that the actions and operations 
of the adult human being as much excel in design 
and method the actions and operations of all other 
adult animals, as those of the infant are excelled in 
precision and adroitness by the young of all other 
animals: and both these facts correspond with the 
relative constitution of the brain at the respective 
periods ; the brain of other animals being perfect at 
birth, which is not the case with the infant; while 
the brain of the adult human being manifests a 
higher degree of organization than that of any other 
animal, and is therefore physically fitted for fune- 
tions of a higher order. 

‘, It appears then highly probable, both from the 
intuitive conviction of mankind at large, and from 
a comparative examination of the structure and 
development of the brain in man and other ani- 
mals, that the intellectual superiority of man, physv- 
cally considered, depends on the peculiarities of the 
human brain: and with respect to the rest of his 
body, it is certain that the hand is the instrument 
which gives him that decidedly physical superiority 
which he possesses over all other animals. In all 
other respects there is no physiological difference, 
of any importance at least to the present argument, 
between man and the higher orders of animals : 
and the peculiarities of his physical condition, with 
reference to the form and general powers of his 
body, rest, therefore, on those two organs, the hand 
and the drain. 












































































































































































































































Selected. 








THE MILFOIL. 


In pools and ditches we may find 
A plant, whose structure well repays 
The curious search of him whose mind 
Delights on Wisdom’s works to gaze. 









































Upon the ground it prostrate lies, 
Beneath the water where it grows; 

Its stem has not the strength to rise, 
And bear it up where sunshine glows. 
































Yet do its blossoms frail require 
The day’s bright beams, the balmy air, 
The vital influence to inspire, 
. Its seeds to ripen and prepare. 






































Finely divided are its leaves, 

Among which little bladders grow, 
With water filled, till it perceives 

Its sap with Summer's force to flow. 





























But when the flowery month of June 
teturns with genial warmth replete, 

Displayed before our eyes we soon 
Behold what skill its need doth meet. 
































The water that the bladders filled 
Is then replaced by buoyant air, 

By a mysterious power distilled, 
The prostrate milfoil up to bear. 





























The floated plant is thus upborne, 

The sunshine’s quickening warmth to share; 
And blossoms delicate adorn 

The humble weed with beauty rare. 



































But when the seeds are ripe, again 
With water filled the bladders sink, 

And bear to earth the fertile grain, 
The vital moisture there to drink ; 



































That thence, when the warm breath of Spring 
Shall rouse to life the slumbering earth, 
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Its verdant treasures forth to bring, 


eousness, and be filled with holy zeal. Then you 
The milfoil may again have birth. 


ean do nothing against the truth, but for the 
truth, and will j join “hands with those who are sin- 
cerely concerned to keep up the ancient testimony 
of God’s eternal truth, for the sake whereof many 
of our ancient brethren were great sufferers, and 
bore the burden in the heat of the day. ’ But 
blessed are they—their reward is sure; having 
turned many to righteousness, they shall shine as 
the stars in the firmament of glory, for ever and 
ever. But unhappy are all you who have suffered 
your minds to wander from the Lord, and have let 
in hardness of heart, and are like the deaf adder 
that stoppeth her ear, which will not hearken to the 
voice of the charmers, charming never so wisely,— 
yet are assembling yoursely es amongst God’s people, 
and because you | have got the lamp, would be es- 
teemed as wise virgins. I testify unto you in the 
name of the Lord, that ye are in the way of the 
foolish virgins, and in danger of being shut out of 
the Bridegroom’s chamber. Should this be the 
case, although you may then come to the door 
and knock, crying, Lord, open unto us, and may 
say, We have eaten and drank in thy presence, 
and thou hast taught in our streets ; he from within 
will answer you,—Depart from me, ye workers of 
iniquity, I know you not. So, as the goats, shall 
ye be separated from the sheep, and turned to the 
left hand, into everlasting sorrow, and shall see the 
difference between those who have served God, and 
such as have not. I besecch you, in the bowed- 
downness of my spirit, to take these things into 
serious and weighty consideration; and whilst the 
day of your visitation lasts, ery mightily unto God, 
that he may take away your stony hearts, and 
give unto you hearts of flesh, so that tenderness 
For “The Friend.” /may be upon you, and a right spirit be renewed 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, within you. So will ye no ‘longer be found doing 

Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem-| 4espite to the Spirit of Grace, which hath appeared 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. unto you, to teach you your duty to God, and how 

ye ought to live in this world. The Apostle saith, 
‘The grace of God, that bringeth salvation, hath 
appeared unto all men, teaching us, that denying 
ungodliness and worldly lust, we > should live sober- 
; ly, “righteously, and godly in this present world.’ 
not consider that one day you must give an ac- ins who neglect its appearance, are slighting your 
count of your stewardship; and if the righteous! own salvation, which God hath freely offered to 
scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly and the) you; and are ‘choosing death rather than life ; and 
sinner appear, Ww ho have rejected the counsel and| for a mess of this world, are, Esau-like, selling 
will of God, and followed their own hearts’ lusts?! your birth-right. There was a time when he sought 
Through these ye have been drawn from the Fa-|the same with tears, and could not find. Such a 
ther’s house, and are spending your portions! time will certainly overtake you, if you continue, 
amongst harlots. The Lord grant, saith my soul,| and will by no means be prevailed on to seek the 
if it may stand good with the pleasure of his Divine| Lord, whilst yet he is willing to be found of you. 
will, that as the prodigal came to himself, and saw} Be ye prevailed on, and roused up out of your 
careless frame of spirit. Begin now, and work out 


from whence he was fallen, and in humility re-| 
solved to return, so you, in like manner, may come) your salvation, with fear and trembling before the 
Lord, making your calling and election sure with 


to a sense and sight of your conditions, and hum- 

ble yourselves before him. Then shall you feel the) him, doing your day's work in the day-time, for 

Father's love, and he will rejoice over you in your|the night will come, in which no man ean work. 
falls, so it lies, whether to the north 


If thus the great Creator's skill 
Is in a humble weed displayed, 
With powers mysterious to fulfil 
The functions of its station made, 


Shall not the children of his love 
Experience his providing care ? 

Those he designs for worlds above, 
Shall they not here his kindness share? 


If streams of sorrow o’er them roll, 

And bear them prostrate to the ground, 
Perhaps ’tis but to shield the soul 

While storms of trial rage around. 


But when his purpose is fulfilled, 
He with new strength the soul will raise, 
To find temptation’s tempests stilled, 
And blossom forth with love and praise. 
W. Carey. 
sae con 
Selected. 
Some murmur, when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 
If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue. 


And some with thankful love are fill’d 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God's good mercy gild 
The darkness of their night. 


In palaces are hearts that ask, 
Ju discontent and pride, 

Why life is such a dreary task, 
And all good things denied? 


And hearts in poorest huts admire, 
How love has in their aid, 

(Love that not ever seems to tire,) 
Such rich provision made. 


> 





JOHN ESTAUGH. 
(Continued from page 141.) 
A Call to the Unfaithful Professors of Truth. 


“Oh! ye careless nee unfaithful stewards, do ye; 





return to him; for there is more joy over one sin-| As the tree 
ner who repents, than over ninety and nine just! or south ; and as death leaves, judgment finds. 
persons who need no repentance. Oh! how is the|There is no repentance in the grave: therefore 
love and favour of (iod set forth for the encourage-| prize your time, and dwell no longe ‘r at ease—for 
ment of all to draw nigh to him, who are in any ye are far behind hand in your day's work, although 
measure made sensible of their lost estate and un-| some of you have been called as in the morning ‘of 
done condition, if not pardoned by the Lord. As- your day, and therefore the greater will your con- 
suredly he taketh not pleasure in the destruction of| demmation be. U pon you is the woe, pronounced 
any. ‘As I live, saith the Lord oo I have no against those in old time, who were at ease in Zion; 
pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the ye are pleasing yourselves with your own self-con- 
wicked turn from his way and live.’ Happy will) ceits, but are not grieved for the afflictions of Jo- 
all of you be, who come to true repentance, in the| seph. A day is coming, when God will mightily 
day of your visitation,—with willingness going| disturb your couches and beds of ease whereon ye 
down into the spiritual Jordan. So you may be are stretching yourselyes. The time of your sweet- 
purged from the lepros sy of sin, and as new-born) ness shall be turned into the gall of bitterness, 
babes, come to desire the sincere milk of the W ord,| and your delightsome land into a waste, howling wil- 
that ye may grow up thereby into a life of right: derness. Thus will the Lord revenge himself on 
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the careless and slothful ones, who have no regard “Lettors Esthetic, Social a 1 ” me 
to truth; but are turning their backs on it, because Cllrs Lstheti¢, social, and Morab 
they cannot have an undue liberty therein, no, ( 


not so much as in the smallest matters. [If they} : : , jand at Manchester a week, and arrived here yester- 
take it] there must be a coming to judgment, which | We reached Liverpool, W ednesday, the 29th of day; a distance, L should judge, of at least a hun- 
js every way unpleasant to you who love to gratify | September, early in the afternoon. The city as- dred and fifty miles, through a well cultivated coun- 
a vain mind. ‘The way seems so straight for you cends gradually from the water, and displays itself try, but not so beautiful to my eye as New England. 
that ye cannot walk therein; and yet you would | advantageously : although the first view gives but|I must say, however, that England, in all the attri- 
be looked on as such as walk in the Truth. One jan imperfect idea of its great extent and wealth, butes of comfort, general prosperity, education, and 
js saying, I have been convinced so long,—and an- | lhe crowded sails in the river Mersey, and in the | morals, exceeds my expectations. I have seen as 
other, I go no where but to Friends’ mectings. | artificial doeks on the borders of the river, with the yet but little evidence of want and suffering ; not so 
Others, from birth and education, lay claim to the | passing and repassing of numerous boats in every much as L have witnessed in New York, with the 
truth, and it would be ill taken, if it should be said, | direction, confirmed the reputation, which this city | exception perhaps of the city of Manchester, where 


| a " - i. 
Oxford, England, Oct. 7, 1852. 
| As I intimated in my last, I have found my way 


vntinned trem page LiL.) to Oxford. I left Liverpool, ufter remaining there 


Liverpool, England, Oct. 4, 1852. 


they are not of our Society, although the latitude and | has long enjoyed for commerci 
undue liberty they are taking, too much declare it. | 


They are manifesting a desire of being heirs of two 
kingdoms, which will not be granted. A man cannot 


i 7 1 
love two masters, as said our blessed Lord ; for ei- 


ther he will hate the one and love the other, or else, 
he will hold to the one and despise the other. We 
cannot serve God and mammon. Consider, then, 
[ beseech you, to whom ye are yielding yourselves ; 
for to whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, 
his servants ye are, whether of sin, unto death, or 
of obedience unto righteousness. Whosoever com- 
mitteth sin, is the servant of sin, said our Sa- 
viour. If servants of sin, free from righteousness, 
saith the Apostle Paul. Whilst sin remains, and 
is delighted in, vain are all pretensions to religion. 
According to what the Apostle Peter saith, if after 
having escaped the pollutions of the world through 
the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, they are again entangled therein, and over- 
come, the latter end is worse with them than the 
beginning. For it had been better for them not to 
have known the way of righteousness, than after 
they have known it, to turn from the holy com- 
mandment delivered unto them. Oh! here, you 
that own yourselves to have been reached unto by 
Christ, and convinced of his eternal truth, may 
clearly see, that without a steady adhering to the 
Truth, your being convineed can be of no advan- 
tage. <A disadvantage it will be to you, for reject- 
ing so merciful a visitation, by which you are draw- 
ing down God's displeasure upon you. The Apostle 


Paul said, ‘The wrath of God is revealed from| 


heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness 


of men, who hold the Truth in unrighteousness.’ | 
Unto the wicked, God saith, ‘ What hast thou to} 


do to declare my statutes, or that thou shouldst 
take my covenant in thy mouth: secing thou hatest 
instruction, aud casteth away my words behind 
thee,’ Xe. 
become too much the case of many in our time, that 
are of the stock and offspring of pious and godly 
men and women. As the son was not to suffer for 
the father’s offences, so on the other hand, if the 
son refuse to obey God, his father’s happiness will 
not be entailed upon him. For, said the Lord to 
the prophet, ‘All souls are mine, as the soul of the 
father, so also the soul of the son is mine;’ the soul 


that sinneth, it shall dic.’ Surely it will fall heavy| 


on such young people as have had, or now have the 
opportunity to observe the pious and godly example 
of pious parents, and yet take no regard either to 
their examples or precepts. Some of these would 
have it thought they are of the same principles with 
their parents; but alas, you are but like the foolish 
virgins, that hold a lamp without oil. ‘Take warn- 
ing in time, lest the alarm be sounded, when ye 
think not.”’ 
(To be continued.) 
oe 

Winter, which strips the leaves from around us, 
makes us see the distant regions they formerly con- 
cealed ; so does old age rob us of our enjoyments, 


only to enlarge the prospect of the eternity before us. 


May it not with sorrow be said, this is| 


al enterprise. In a there is a large manufacturing population, many of 
short time we went on shore. I felt, on stepping | whom undoubtedly suffer much. 

for the first time on the soil of England, like the} Ig the religious department of my mind, if I may 
jan, who returns after many years’ absence, to his| so express it, Jerusalem, of all earthly localities, 
father’s home. The unity of origin more than coun- | stands first, and beyond all comparison. 


In the 
lterbalanced the difference of nationality. 


I had | merely intellectual or literary department, there are 
come to my own people,—to the land of my ances- | other distinguished names and places, which attract 
tors. much of thought and memory; and among them 
| The growth of Liverpool has been very rapid.| Oxford stands side by side with Rome and Athens. 
|The number of its inhabitants in the year 1700 was| And here I am in Oxford,—amidst walls and 
five thousand. Its population is estimated at the towers and colleges, that carry me back a thousand 
|present time at 350,000, As I walked along its! years ;—and on the banks of that Isis, flowing as 
‘wharves and among its crowded streets, everything | beautiful as ever, which was associated in my early 
indicated intelligence, boldness of enterprise, and | reading and recollections, with the Tiber and the 
|successful activity. Liverpool is a place of com-|Llissus. I will endeavour in a few days, to g 
merce rather than of the arts; and has greater at- | you some account of what is before me. 
tractions for the merchant and the man of business | 


ive 


Before proceeding to do this, | must do homage 
than for the scholar and the man of artistic taste./to my own feelings, my sacred attachments to the 


It has, however, its valuable philanthropic and lite-| doctrines and the cross of Christ, which remind me 
rary institutions ; and a number of well-constructed | that in Oxford, and near the place where I now am, 
jand even elegant public buildings. Among these | the celebrated martyrs, Cranmer, Ridley, and Lati- 
St. George's Hall and the Exchange are likely to mer, were burnt at the stake. 


Their deeply inte- 
vattract the particular attention of strangers. 


The | resting story had been familiar to me from child- 
latter is a building of great size and beauty, well) hood ; but it naturally assumed in my mind a new 
adapted to the purposes of business and of the in- clearness and strength of reality, when I found my- 
terchanges of commerce for which it was erected ; | self near the place where they were tried and im- 
\—and may justly be regarded as one of the great) prisoned, and at last put to death. I had been in 
centres of the commercial intercourse of the world.|the city but a few hours, when I employed a person, 
| [While at Liverpool, several topics of public inte-| who is acquainted with its interesting localities, to 
irest appear to have engaged his attention; from | ruide me to the place. The precise spot, where 
his remarks on which we extract the following, | those justly renowned men and Christians perished 
viz. :] \in defence of the Protestant faith, is in the northern 
The vast emigration to Australia, which scems| part of the city, in Broad street, and direetly oppo- 
to be chiefly of Englishmen, at first strikes one as 

merely a commercial incident, a new development 
of the courses of trade and of the intercourse of 
men and nations ; but to the eye of the reflecting 
and philosophical observer, it carries with it the 
seeds of empires, and new and important destinies 
of the human race. 


site to Baliol College, and is marked by a stone cross 
jof moderate dimensions, laid horizontally in the 
jground. At a little distance is a large memorial 
cross or monument, nearly eighty feet in height, ia 
| which sculpture has combined its aid with architec- 
ture, to do honour to their memory. Repeatedly, 
The vast countries in that|since I have been here, have I visited this sacred 
part of the world are destined to be occupied by the | place, and gazed with deep emotion upon the horizon- 
Anglo-Saxon race ; carrying with them intelligence | tal cross which indicates, after the lapse of centuries, 
and the arts, the Protestant religion, and the indomi- | where the flames were kindled, and where the mar- 
itable spirit of independence. At such a distance | tyrs died. And I ean assure you, it has required 
they cannot remain long dependent upon a predomi- but little effort of the imagination to see those vene- 
nant power, but will set up for themselves, and|/erable men chained to the stake, to hear their 
fulfil the destiny which Providence has allotted |last prayers, and to witness the agonies of their 
them. | fiery dissolution. 

The newspapers of England, which seem to me to! When a man is willing to die for his principles, I 
be conducted in general with greater ability than our! feel that human pature is honoured, or rather that 
own, indicate the estimation in which America is|God is honoured, who inspires within him the in- 
held. A larger space is given in these papers to) flexible faith, the indomitable will, without which 
the commercial, political, and local news from the he would not be enabled to endure such suffering. 
American States, than is given to the events occur-| It is true, that persons of different forms of faith 
ring in other foreign countries, unless there is some-|have died as martyrs. But what does that indicate, 
thing very peculiar in their situation, which is the) but that there is a principle beneath the form; and 
case in France at the present time. On the whole, | that religion or that principle which recognizes the 
‘it seems to me very obvious, even from the limited | God of the Bible and has confidence in him, is es- 
|opportunities of observation which I have already sentially the same under a variety of forms. These 
jenjoyed, that England, laying aside the jealousics| noble martyrs belonged to a form of faith different 
which might naturally be expected, is preparing! in some respects from that in which I have been 
with increased cordiality to open her heart andj brought up; but I do not cherish and honour their 
arms to young America. jmemory the less on that account. And I cannot 

* * 


\doubt, (saying nothing of multitudes who sympa- 


* * * 
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thized fully in their personal religious palitbeni 
and in the peculiar form of their belief,) that their 
willingness to die that cruel death has strengthened 
the faith, and given new impulse to the piety, and 
encouraged the hopes of multitudes in other com- 
munions. 

On the lofty monument to which I have referred, 
called the Martyr's Memortat, a sketch of which} 
[ send you, on the north face of the basement story, 
is the following inscription : 


To the glory of God, and in grateful commemoration of | 
his servants, Thomas Cranmer, Nicholas Ridley, Hugh 
Latimer, Prelates of the Church of England, who, uear| 
this spot, vielded their bodies to be burned; bearing} 
witness to the sacred truths which they had aflirmed 
and maintained against the errors of the Churgh of 
Rome ; and rejoicing that to them it was given not 
only to believe in Christ, but also to suffer for his 
sake; 


this monument was erected by public subserip- | 
tion, in the year of our Lord Mpecexut. | 
And now you will allow me to add a little testi- 
monial of my own, which, without claiming any! 
other merit, certainly has that of being written upon| 
the spot, in deep sympathy with the events which! 
occurred there, aud by a stranger from a foreign 
Jand. 
My feet have press’ the place of fire, 
Where Oxford's holy martyrs dicd ; 
Led by a just and high desire, 
Not to deny the Crucified. 


It was no strife for earthly fame, 
No selfish contest for the wrong ; 
But homage to a Saviour’s name, 
Which made them true, and made them strong. 
’Twas here they stood beside the stake; 
In chains, but still in faith and love; 
Willing, the cup of flame to take, 
And find their recompense above. 


And standin round their fiery cross, 
They still had power to pray and praise ; 

And while their bodies burned like dross 
Their souls grew brighter in the blaze. 


Oh, life of love, that cannot die! 

From earth by fire and faggot driven, 
Angels shall welcome thee on high, 

And thou shalt bless thy native heaven. 





' 

| 

+o 

Extracted for “ The Friend.” 

“ How agreeable to the true harmony of socicty, 

is the exhortation of the Apostle : ‘ Look not every 

man on his own things, but every man also on the 

things of others. Let this mind be in you which 

was also in Christ Jesus.’ This mind being in us, 

it removes from our hearts the desire of superiority, 

worldly honour, or greatness; a deep attention is 

felt to the Divine Counsellor, and an ardent engage- 

ment to promote, as far as we may be enabled, the) 

happiness of mankind universally, This state,| 

where every motion from a selfish spirit yieldeth to 
pure love, is as a pearl to dig after. 

“ Where the treasures of pure love are opened, and | 





acquainted with the pure principle of Divine love as 


manner of conversation.’ There is a conversation keep to that spirit and power which crucifies to the 
so foreign from the nature of Christ's kingdom, that | world, giving up our hearts to fear and serve the 
it is represented in the similitude of oue pushing) Lord, true unity may prevail, though there are dif. 
another with a warlike weapon. ‘There is that/ferent ways of thinking amongst us in some par. 
speaketh like the piercing of a sword,’ ticulars. 

“Tn all our [engagements] it is necessary that} “If such who are at times under sufferings on 
the [ gentle }-leading of the Spirit of Christ be Awim-| account of some scruples of conscience, kept low 
bly waited for and faithfully Jollowed, as the only |and humble, and in their conduct and life manifest. 
means of being preserved chaste as a holy people,'ed a spirit of true charity, it would be more likely 
who in all things are circumspect, that nothing we to reach the witness in others, and be of more ser- 
do may carry the ‘appearance’ of the works of wick-|vice in the church, than if their sufferings were at- 
edness, or occasion the Truth to be evil spoken of tended with a contrary spirit and conduct. True 
through the exercise of a selfish or partial spirit, to| charity is an excellent virtue; and to labour sincere- 
the begetting of resentments and divisions. ily for their good, whose belief, in all points, does 

“ Except the mind be preserved chaste, there is|not agree with ours, és a happy state. Oh! the 
no safety for us; but in an estrangement from true | great advantage of living in the real substance of 
resignation, the spirit of the world casts up a way religion, where practice doth harmonize with prin- 
in which there is a selfish application of those things ciple. 
which are designed for the general good of mankind;| —“ As a proud, selfish spirit prevails and spreads 
a secking of our own, and not those things which among a people, so partial judgment, oppression, dis- 
belong to the gospel of life and salvation, whereby | cord, envy, and confusion increase, and they are made 
the church may be nourished, edified and strength- | to drink the cup of adversity, as a reward of their own 
ened in that which makes for harmony, joy, and /doings. Thus the inspired prophet, reasoning with 
yeace, even the love of Christ, which is the badge of the degenerate Jews, saith: ‘Thine own wicked- 
true discipleship, by which we may kuow that we! ness shall correct thee, and thy backslidings shall 
have passed from death to life, because we love the reprove thee: know, therefore, that it is an evil 
brethren, for whom he dicd, and for whom, and thing and bitter, that thou hast forsaken the Lord 
with whom, we are called to suffer, bearing the in- thy God, and that my fear is not in thee, saith the 
firmities of the weak, if so be that we ourselves are Lord of hosts. While a selfish spirit, that is not 
strong. isubject to the cross of Christ, continueth to spread 

“¢ While the eye is kept single, the whole body | and prevail, there can be no long continuance in 
is full of light ;’ but for want of this, selfish desires, | outward peace and tranquillity. If we desire an 


jand an imaginary superiority, darken the mind :| inheritance incorruptible, and to be at rest in that 
| hence injustice frequently proceeds ; and where vio-| state of peace and happiness, which ever continues; 


lent measures are pursued in opposing injustice, the if we desire in this life to dwell undér the favour 
passions and resentments of the injured, frequently | and protection of that Almighty Being, whose habi- 
operate in the prosecution of their designs 3 and af-| tation is in holiness, whose ways are all equal, and 
ter conflicts productive of very great calamities, the | whose anger is now kindled because of our back- 
minds of contending parties often remain as little slidings ; let us then awfully regard these begin- 


| . . . . r . 
nings of his sore judgments, and with abasedness 


ithey were before ; but when people walk in that} and humiliation turn to him whom we have offend- 


pure light in which all their ‘ works are wrought in| ed ; for if we persist to contend with him who is 
God,’ and under oppression [and persecution | per- omnipotent, our overthrow will be unavoidable.” 
severe in the seek spirit, and abide firm in the | <n eects 
cause of Truth, through these the Lord hath often} For “ The Friend.” 
manifested his power, in opening the understandings | The Party onthe Ice-Floes.—Dr. hane. 
of others, to the promoting of righteousness fand | As the first dreary winter passed by the expe- 
peace} in the earth. ‘dition in Smith's Sound, began to draw towards its 
“ Where people are sincerely devoted to follow close, Dr. Kane became anxious to commence the 
Christ, and dwell under the influence of his Holy | work of exploration, and determined upon dispatch- 
Spirit, their stability and firmness, through a Divine ing an advance party for the purpose of making @ 
blessing, is at times like dew on the tender plants | depot of provisions, at a point of convenient access 
around them, and the weightiness of their spirits | to the exploring party which was to follow them. 


)secretly works on the minds of others; and in this|The dogs with which the expedition was supplied 


condition, through the spreading influence of Divine |in the previous autumn nearly all perished during 


love, they feel a care over the flock; and the way/the winter, for want of suitable fresh provisions : 


is opened for maintaining good order in the Society.|the Aretic dogs cannot subsist on salted meat. The 
And though we meet with opposition from azother | sledge-load of provisions had therefore to be drawn 
spirit, yet, as there is a dwelling in meekness, feel-|by men. The cold continued intense during the 


|ing our spirits subject, and moving ov/y in the gen-|third month ; the mean temperature of the 


we obediently follow Him who is the light of life,| tle, peaceable wisdom, the inward reward of quiet-| 
the mind becomes chaste; and a care is felt, that}ness, will be greater than all our difficulties. W hero| 
the unction from the Holy One may be our leader in| the pure Life is kept to, and meetings of discipline | 
every undertaking. he faithful friends of Christ,|are held in the authority of it, we find by experi- | 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness, and in-| ence that they are comfortable, and tend to the | 
wardly breathe that his kingdom may come on} health [and harmony] of the body. 
earth as it is in heaven, are taught of him to be! “ All true christians are of the same spirit, but 
quick of understanding in his fear, and to be very) their gifts are diverse ; Jesus Christ appointing to 
attentive to the means he may appoint for promoting | cach one their peculiar office, agreeable to his infi- 
pure righteousness in the earth. |nite wisdom, It is a weighty matter to speak much 

“The prophet Isaiah spoke of the gathered in large meetings for business. If se/fish views or a 
church, in the similitude of a city where many being! partial spirit have any room in our minds, we are 
employed, were all preserved in purity. ‘ They shall! unfit for the Lord’s work. 


J Except our minds ave 
call them the holy people, the redeemed of the Lord, | rightly prepared, and we 


A clearly understand the 
and thou shalt be called, sought out, a city not for-|case we speak to, instead of forwarding, we hinder 
saken.’ The Apostle, after mentioning the mystery | business, and make more labour for those on whom 
of Christ’s sufferings, exhorts: ‘ Be ye holy in all)the burden of the work is laid. 


If we mutually | 





10th being 46° 3’ below zero. 


llth “ 45°60’ 6 

12th “ 46° 64’ . 

13th “ 46° 56’ 6 

14th “ 46° 65’ 6 
Dr. Kane observes: “These reeords are re- 
markable. The coldest month of the Polar year, 


has heretofore been February, but we are evidently 
about to experience for March a mean temperature 
not only the lowest of our own series, but lower than 
that of any other recorded observations.” “ At such 
temperatures, the ice or snow covering offers a great 
resistance to the sledge-runners. I have noticed 
this in training my dogs. ‘The dry snow in its 
finely divided state resembles sand, and the runners 
creak as they pass over it. Baron Wrangell notes 
the same fact in Siberia, at 40°. The difficulties 
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THE FRIEND. 





of draught, however, must not interfere with my|we had travelled for sixteen hours, that we began 
parties. Lam only waiting until the sun, now 13|to lose our way. We knew that our lost companions 

: ee — ° | : a a ER 
deg. high at noon, brings back a little warmth to} must be somewhere in the area before us, within a 
the men insleeping. ‘The mean difference between radius of forty miles. Ohlsen, who had been for} 
pright, clear sunshine, and shade, is now 5°. But | fifty hours without rest, fell asleep as soon as we be-| 


on the 10th, at noon, the shade gave —42° 2’,|gan to move, and awoke now with unequivocal signs | 
and the sun —2*°, a difference of more than 14/of mental disturbance. It became evident that he 


decrees. This must make an impression before |had lost the bearing of the icebergs, which in form 
long.’ On the 19th the depot party got off, the and colour endlessly repeated themselves; and the 


cledge loaded with a quantity of pemmican, Xc.,|uniformity of the vast field of snow, utterly forbade 
and a boat intended to facilitate future operations. the hope of local landmarks. Pushing ahead of 
The next day, at noon, “the party were scen by |the party and clambering over some rugged ice- 
McGary, from aloft, moving easily, and about twelve jpiles, L came to a long, level floe, which 1 thought 
miles from the brig. The temperature too is rising, |might probably have attracted the eyes of weary 
or rather, unmistakably about to rise. Our lowest! men in circumstances like our own. It was a light 
was —43°, but our highest reached —22°. This conjecture, but it was enough to turn the scale, tor 
extreme range, with the excessive refraction and a there was no other to balance it. I gave orders to 
ventle misty air from about the southeast, makes |abandon the sledge, and disperse in search of foot- 
me hope that we are going to have a warm spell. |marks. 
The party is well off. Now for my own to follow |In cache, except a small allowance for each man to 
them.” carry on his person; and poor Ohlsen, now just! 
‘The average temperature at the brig for the next able to keep his legs, was liberated from his bag. 
. . ~ 2? 7 ’ iin, - sds ‘ . . i . : 4g? : 

pine days was 27° 13’ below zero. The story The thermome ter by this time had fale nto 19° 3 | 
of the sufferings and rescue of the depot party and the wind was setting in sharply from the north- 
is told in the following extracts. On the 31st, | west. It was out of the question to halt ; it required 
Dr. Kane writes: “ Everything looked promising, and | brisk exercise to keep us from freezing. L could 
we were only waiting for intelligence that our ad-|not even melt ice for water; and, at these tempera- | 
vance party had deposited its provisions in safety, |tures, any resort to snow for the purpose of allay- 
» . . . . | 

to begin our transit of the bay. Except a few Ing thirst, was followed by bloody lips and tongue ; | 
sledge-lashings and some trifling accoutrements to it burnt like caustic. It w as indispensable, ey 
finish, all was ready. that we should move on, looking out for traces as 
“ We were at work, cheerfully sewing away at the we went. Yet when the men were ordered to spread | 
skins of some moccasins by the blaze of our lamps, themselves, so as to multiply the chances, though | 
when, toward midnight, we heard the noise of steps! all obeyed heartily, some painful impress of solitary | 
above, and the next minute Sontag, Ohlsen, and |danger, or perhaps it may have been the varying 


We raised our tent, placed our pemmican 








Petersen, came down into the cabin. Their manner contiguration of the ice-field, kept them closing up’ 
startled me even more than their unexpected ap- continually into a single group. : The strange mane | 
pearance on board. They were swollen and hag- ner in which some of us were affected, 1 now attri | 
gard, and hardly able to speak. Their story was bute as much to shattered nerves as to the direet 
a fearful one. ‘They had left their companions in influence of the cold. Men like Metiary and Bon-| 
the ice, risking their own lives to bring us the news. Sall, who had stood out our severest marches, were | 
Brooks, Baker, Wilson, and Pierre, were all lying seized with trembling fits and short breath; and, | 
frozen and disabled. Where? They could not in spite of all my efforts to keep up an example of| 
tell: somewhere in among the hummocks to the sound bearing, | fainted twice on the snow.” 


north and east; it was drifting heavily round them (To be concluded.) 


when they parted. Lrish Tom had stayed by to e+ 
to feed and eare for the others; but the chances 
were sorely against them. 
tion them further. 


A Whale Miacking a Ship—The ship Cuban, 
It was in vain to ques- of Greenock, Captain Galloway, which arrived at 
They had evidently travelled that port from Demarara, r cently, met with a most 
a great distance, for they were sinking with fatigue extraordinary adventure on her homeward voyage, 
and hunger, and could hardly be rallied enough to About 9 20, p.M., (nautical time,) when in lat. 43 

tell us the direction in which they had come. My 39’ N.,, long. 29° 50’ W., the ship, which was run- 
first impulse was to move on the instant with an ning before the wind at the rate of 95 knots an 
unincumbered party: a rescue, to be effective, or hour, received such a severe shock that she heeled 
even hopeful, could not be too prompt. What press- over several strakes, and her way was completely | 
ed on my mind most was, where the sufferers were stopped, while the men who were sleeping on the 
to he looked for among the drifts. Ohlsen seemed starboard berths of the topgallant forecastle, were | 
to have his faculties rather more at command than thrown out upon their chests. 


Shortly after the 
his associates, and I thought that he might assist shock an immense whale rose at a short distance 
us as a guide ; but he was sinking with exhaustion, from the ship's quarter, and, after lying motionless | 
and if he went with us, we must carry him. There for a short time, as if stuuned by the blow, swam | 
Was not a moment to be lost. While some were towards the vessel, as if with the intention of re-| 
still busy with the new comers and getting ready a peating the attack. It was a moment of intense | 
hasty meal, others were rigging out the “ Little Wil- anxiety ou board, but, fortunately, when close to} 
lie” with a buffalo cover, a small te nt, and a pack- the stern, the monster wheeled round in the oppo- | 
age of pemmican ; and as soon as we could hurry site direction and dived, throwing with his tail as| 
through our arrangements, Ohlsen was strapped on he did so, a quantity of blood and water on board. | 
in a fur bag, his legs wrapped in doz-skin and eider it was a moonlight night, and the bulk of the huge} 
down, and we were off upon the ice. Our party animal could be seen distinctly towering to a con-| 
consisted of nine men and myself. We carried siderable height above the surtace. When he dived,| 
only the clothes on our backs. The thermometer his tail appeared to those on board fo be from thirty | 
stood at —46?, seventy-cizht degrees below the to forty feet out of the water. ‘The pumps were | 
freezing point. A well-known, peculiar tower of ice, unded, but the ship was found to be 
euled by the men the “ Pimnacly Berg,” served as water. 


| 


making no} 
From the force of the blow, and the fact 
our first landmark: other icebergs of colossal size,'that the second mate thoucht he beard a whale! 


lequally to be pitied and to be blamed. 


| 


| yoing to rain.” 


upon the ship, and was not come in contact with 
while asleep. An estimate of its immense size and 
power may be formed from the fact of its bringing 
to a standstill a deeply laden ship of 500 tons, 
sailing at the rate of nearly ten knots an hour— 
Greenock Advertiser. 
oo 
From “The Leisure Hour.” 
Paternal Duty. 

The father who plunges into business so deeply, 
that he has no leisure for domestic duties and plea- 
sures, and whose only intercourse with his children 
consists ina brief word of authority, or a surly 
lamentation over their intolerable expensiveness, is 
What right 
has he to devote to other pursuits the time which 
God has allotted to his children? Nor is it an ex- 
cuse to say that he cannot support his family in 
their present style of living, without this effort. I 


jask, by what right can his family demand to live 


in a manner which requires him to neglect his most 
solemn and important duties? Nor is it an excuse 
to say that he wishes to leave them a competence. 
ls he under any obligation to leave them that com- 
petence which he desires? Is it an advantage to 
be relieved from the necessity of labour? Besides, 
is money the only desirable bequest which a father 
can leave to his children? Surely, well-cultivated 
intellects ; hearts sensible to domestic affection, the 
love of parents, of brethren and sisters; a taste for 
home pleasures ; habits of order, regularity and in- 
dustry; hatred of vice, and vicious men, and a 
lively sensibility to the excellence of virtue; are as 
valuable a legacy as an inheritance of property— 


|simple property, purchased by the loss of every 


habit which would render that property a blessing. 
oe 
Steam v. Seamanship. 

A steam voyage is no school for seamanship. A 
young officer may cross the Atlantic half a dozen 
times, and never see a mancuvre beyond the sim- 
plest routine. An enterprising youth, ambitious of 
distinction in his profession, might study seaman- 
ship with more advantage on the pier at Hunger- 
ford. Through the charm of a few magical sen- 
tences,—“ ease her,” “back her,” “stop her,” 
“turn ahead’—a kind of marine abracadabra— 
all the feats of nautical skill and science are now 
performed by any man who has the average ability 
of acabman. As regards the seamanship of the 
service, the delight of the service is gone 5 the inte- 
rest is quenched by the utter simplicity and facility 
of the task. * Formerly the conversation in the 
ward-room was of winds and currents, of the pro- 
spects of the voyage, the progress of the ship. Now 
all this is at anend. The huge steamer gets under 
weigh ; officers anxiously desire a foul wind, to save 
bother with the sails; the course is given—“ turn 


jahead ;” the good ship proceeds on her steady, un- 


deviating track, and the most enthusiastic seamen 
is beat by the monotony of the thing. “ What is 
she doing?” “ Kight and a half, and [ think it’s 

The nautical conversation can get 
no further, and is given up. The crew, to divert 
their minds from mischief, are kept labouring in 
vain to scrub the great blackamoor white; and as 
far as seamanship is concerned, the whole vehicle 
might just as well be an omnibus——Cambridge’s 
Bs Lys. 
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Two of the obituaries in this number of our 


Which stretched in long beaded lines across the bay, blowing a short time before the shock occurred, it! Journal, were received at the office three or four 
helped to guide us afterward ; and it was not until|is supposed that the fish made a regular attack | weeks ago, and were then laid among the articles 
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for insertion ; but being accidentally overlaid, they | wool imported and retained for home consumption, was 
were not again noticed until within the past week. | 


We mention the circumstance, because we under- 
stand that the family or friends of one of the de- 
ceased, have expressed much dissatisfaction at the 
notice not appearing. The omission was uninten- 
tional. While speaking of obituaries, we will ob- 
serve, that some which are received, are so badly 
written that we find difficulty in deciphering them, 
especially the names. It is our wish to be furnished 
with notices of the deaths of members of our reli- 
gious Society as they occur; and also that such 
notices may be distinctly written and concisely ex- 
pressed. 





This is the season for issuing reports from the 
various benevolent associations with which our 
city, in common with some others, abounds. Those 
coming from societies under the care and control of 
members of the religious Socicty of Friends exclu- 
sively, have a claim upon our Journal before all 
others, and generally occupy as much space as we 
can well spare for such matter. The members of 
other such societies, not under the care of Friends, 
who have kindly sent us their reports, will under- 
stand this to be our reason for not introducing them 
into our columns, and not suppose they are omitted, 
because we are not interested in their objects, or in 
their success and well-being. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 27th ult. 

The approaching Conference at Paris, the difficulties 
between Prussia and Switzerland, and the war between 
Great Britain and Persia, were still the main items of 
interest. No day had been fixed for the reassembling of 
the Congress at Paris, but it was stated that a prelimi- 
nary meeting would probably be held within a few days. 
A statement is made in the London Times, that England 
and France are now agreed on the points of discussion 
with Russia. No topics are to be introduced, but those 
relating to Bolgrad and the Isle of Serpents. All the 
Plenipotentiaries, including the Turkish Minister, have 
received their instructions. Prussia continues her pre- 
parations for the invasion of Switzerland, and the latter 
for defence, but there exists a belief that other powers 
will prevent actual hostilities. Nothing later has been 
received in relation to the progress of the war between 
Persia and England. Great Britain, it is said, demands 
the evacuation of Herat, the payment of expenses, the 
dismissal of the Persian Prime Minister, and the estab- 
lishment of British consulates in various places. Persia 
is reported to have assented to the return of the English 
Minister, to restore Herat, and to compensate its citizens 
for damages, but the other points are in abeyance. The 
war with Persia is said to be unpopular in England. The 
London Times and the London Press both denounce it. 
The fear is expressed that it will eventually lead to war 
between England and Russia. A despatch from Madrid 
of the 19th ult., reports the discovery of a revolutionary 
club in that city. A number of arrests had been made, 
and the papers of the club seized. The principal pow- 
der magazine in Naples ‘had exploded, causing the death 
of many soldiers. Bands of insurgents were still flying 
about Sicily, but there were no fears of a general revo- 
lutionary movement. 

Liverpool Markets.—The advance in cotton during the 
week, was about }d. Breadstutfs were steady, and prices 
generally unchanged. The London money market was 
unchanged. Consols, 94 a 94}. The Bank of France 
has resumed the discount of 75 day bills. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—On the 6th inst., the 
Senate elceted Mason, of Virginia, President pro tem. 
The proceedings in both branches have been generally 
unimportant. On the 10th, the House appointed a spe- 
cial committee to investigate charges of bribery and cor- 
ruption made against some of its members, in connection 
with the Minnesota Land Bill. The New York, New- 
foundland and London Telegraph Company have made 
application to Congress for aid, in laying their cable, 
similar to that proposed to be rendered by the Briti 
Government. 

The Wool Trade.—The Secretary of the Treasury, in 
his report, estimates the total production of wool in the 
United States, during the year 1855, to be 61,560,379 
pounds, valued at $23,392,044. 
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17,805,511 pounds. The total consumption of wool in 
the United States, is estimated at 73,970,000 pounds. 
There were 1559 manufacturing establishments, with a 
capital of $28,000,000. 
was 39,152. 


Foreign Postage-—The Government of France proposes | 


to that of the United States a convention in regard to 
postal matters, by which all pre-paid letters for the con- 
tinent may be sent through France, free from all restric- 
tions, and be placed upon the same footing as French 
correspondence. 

koreign Commerce.—During the last fiscal year, the 
number of vessels which entered the ports of the United 
States, from foreign ports, was 21,682, having a tonnage 
of 6,872,253, and manned by 267,173 men and 1964 
boy s. 

ennsylvania.—The funded debt of this State is $39,- 
907,799; the unfunded debt $1,160,194—total, $41,- 
067,994. 

New York.—The receipts of the State Treasury for the 
year ending Ninth mo. 30th last, were nearly eighteen 
millions ; the expenditures nearly fifteen millions, leaving 
a balance of more than three millions. The Canal debt 
was $22,400,000. The whole length of the canals and 
public works, is 892 miles, and the entire cost, when 
complete, will be $50,000,000. The department of pub- 
lic instruction is reported to be in a flourishing state, 
with an annually increasing revenue. 

Lilinois—The total State debt 
amount liquidated during the past four years, being 
$4,500,000. The Governor says in his message, that the 
revenue from the Central Railroad will soon pay the en- 
tire expenses of the government, leaving as a surplus 
the revenue from the Illinois and Michigan Canal for 
charitable and beneficial purposes, in the discretion of 
the Legislature. He says the State is fully able to pay 


the interest, and extinguish the whole debt within seven | 


years. 

Delaware.—The people of Delaware have adopted an 
amendment to the Constitution of the State, prohibiting 
lotteries, after First mo. lst, 1862. 


Jowa.— The sales of public lands in Iowa, ordered to | 


commence on the 4th day of the Fifth mo. next, embrace 
65 townships, and cover 1,328,156 acres, exclusive of 
lands reserved for schools, etc. The sales are to be made 
at the land offices, at Osage, Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 

New York.—Mortality lust week, 425; of scarlet fe- 
ver, 50. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 264; of scarlet 
fever, The number of arrests made in this city dur- 
ing the year 1856, was 25,385. Of these, 11,273 were 
natives of the United States, and 14,112 foreigners. In- 
toxication, breach of the peace, assault and battery, and 
vagrancy, caused the arrest of 21,502 persons, leaving 
3883 for all other offences. The Water Department 
states the consumption of water from the principal 
works, during the last year, to have been 5,669,970,146 
gallons, showing an increased consumption the last year 
of 759,440,327 gallons. The daily 
15,500,000 gallons. 

Boston.—During 1856, there were 4260 deaths in Bos- 
ton, which exceeds the deaths of 1855 by 180. The fol- 
lowing figures, taken from the last report of the Board 
of Trade, show some of the leading manufactures that 
find a market in Boston: 


56. 





average is about 


Value. 


Manufactures of cotton $47,000,000 


Boots and shoes m ‘ ‘ 37,500,000 
Woolen goods . . ° . 22,000,000 
Clothing . ‘ ‘ . ° . 12,000,000 
Leather . ° : P 9,000,000 
Books P F . ‘ 5,500,000 


Furniture 
Agricultural tools 


4,500,000 

2,500,000 
3140,000,000 
In the immediate vicinity of Boston, (says the Post,) 


there are manufactures to the extent of at least $150,- | dance of all our religious meetings—counselling some of 


000,000 annually, and of this the value added to the raw 
material by labour cannot be less than $70,000,000. In 
addition to this the foreign dry goods, groceries, drugs, 
hardware, and a multiplicity of other articles sold here, 
swell the trade of Boston to nearly or quite a hundred 
millions more. 

The Coal Trade.—The anthracite coal trade of Penn- 
sylvania, from all sources of supply, amounted, during 
the year just closed, to 6,751,542 tons, which, at $4.50 
per ton, is equal to $30,379,939. Add to this the amount 
obtained from the bituminous regions, and the whole 


value of the coal trade of Pennsylvania for last year cane | 


not be much short of thirty-six millions of dollars. 
Coloured Emigraiion.— The new colonization ship Mary 


The number of hands employed | 


is $12,834,000, the} 


a 
Caroline Stevens, lately sailed from Baltimore and Nor- 
folk, with over two hundred emigrants for Liberia. 

A Profitable Concern.—The Pacitic Mills, of Lawrence, 
Mass., have just made up their half yearly accounts, 
which show a clear net profit of a trifle over $120,000 
above interest and expenses—equal to six per cent. on 
the entire capital for six months. 

The Fireand Police Telegraph, in Philadelphia, is found 
to be of great utility. In the eight months that it has 
been in vperatiqn, 7389 messages have been transmitted 
by it, 2123 lost children have been restored, 612 lost, 
strayed and stolen animals recovered, 107 fires been an- 
nounced, and 4654 miscellaneous messages, making in- 
quiries, &c., have been delivered. 

Mortality of New York and Philadelphia.—The number 
of deaths in New York last year, was 21,495; in Phila. 
delphia, 12,090. In New York, there were 2455 deaths 
from consumption; in Philadelphia, the number was 
1460. In New York, there were 1678 deaths from con- 
vulsions; in Philadelphia, the number was 587. In New 
York, there were 1353 deaths from cholera infantum; in 
Philadelphia, the number was 732. In New York, there 
were 1181 deaths from scarlet fever; in Philadelphia, 
there were 952. In New York, there were 362 deaths of 
small-pox, and the same number in Philadelphia. 





RECEIPTS. 

Received from Stephen Hobson, agt., O., for E. Deans, 
Thos. Bowman, Jas. Bowman, $2 each, vol. 30; from 
Thos. M. Harvey, $4, vols. 29 and 30; from John A, 
| Potter, N. Y., $2, vol. 30; from Saml. F. Mott, N. Y., $2, 
vol. 29; from Jehu Fawcett, agt., S., O., for Danl. Test, 
Ed. Bonsall, jr., Benjamin Antram, Danl. Stratton, Wm. 
Fawcett, $2 each, vol. 29, for Mary Howell, Isaac Bon- 
jsall, Jehu Allman, $2 each, vol. 30, for Israel Heald, $4, 
vols. 28 and 29, for B. Malmsberry, $4, vols. 28 and 29, 
for James B. Bruff, $4, vols. 29 and 30, for Aaron An- 
tram, $2, to 47, vol. 30, for Jas. Heald, $2, to 43, vol. 
30; from R. K. Williams, Va., $2, to 17, vol. 31; from 
|} Ed. Prichard, per J. Churchill, Il., $4, vols. 29 and 30; 
| from Lewis Bedell, N. Y., $2, vol. 30; from Luke Aldrich, 
R. L., $6, vols. 28, 29 and 30. 





WANTED. 

A Friend and his wife, at Tunessassah, to take charge 
of the farm, and have oversight of the Institution at that 
| place. 

Application may be made to 
Joe Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
EvenezeEr Worrtn, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaigun, Camden, N. J. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 
Joseru E.xinton, 377 8S. Second street. 





Dirp, on the 3d of First mo., 1856, Hannan Gurney; 
a member of Coeymans Monthly Meeting, Stanford Quar- 
terly Meeting, N. Y., aged 83 years. 
, on the 8th of Eleventh month, 1856, at his resi- 
|dence in the town of New Baltimore, Green Co., N. Y., 
nearly 77 years old, Jesse Powe. ; a member of Coey- 
mans Monthly Meeting, Stanford Quarter. This dear 
| Friend was concerned for the support of christian prin- 
iciples, as held by ancient Friends. We trust it might be 
said of him, he was made perfect through suffering. His 
\friends have the consoling belief, that his end was peace. 
, on the 3d of Eleventh month, 1856, Mary Ros- 
BINS, in the 83d year of her age; a member of Chester- 
| field Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
, on the 4th of Eleventh mo., 1856, Jonn Evans, 
{son of William and Susan Evans, in the twenty-second 
year of his age; a member of Cropwell Particular and 
| Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting, N.J. Le was enabled 
lto bear a long and suffering illness, with much compo- 
sure and exemplary patience; desiring to be fully re- 
signed to the Divine will. Many consoling expressions 
\fell from his lips, during his sickness, and manifested 
{his regard for our testimony to plainness, and the atten- 














|his young friends, to faithfulness in these respects ; say- 
jing, “ I have scen the folly of dress, both now and here- 
jtofore.” Being endeared to his family and friends by 4 
|consistent life and conversation, his removal is deeply 
felt; but they have a comfortable hope, that through 
mercy he has been gathered from the conflicts of time, 
and permitted to enter that abode, “where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

on the 9th of Eleventh month, 1856, Saran 
Nayior, wife of J. Naylor, in the thirty-third year of her 
jage; a member of Southland Meeting, Ohio. 





ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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